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ACTION IS NEEDED! 


E igre report, published in the February issue of The 
American Child, that the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was planning to make drastic cuts in the budget for 
the U. S. Department of Labor has turned out to be all too 
true. The cut is nearly $23,000,000 below the current year’s 
figures and nearly $13,000,000 below budget figures. The 
Division of Labor Standards, in which the Child Labor and 
Youth Employment Branch is located, is abolished by the 
cut, the Bureau of Labor Statistics budget reduced by 40%, 
the National Labor Relations Board budget reduced 50%, 
the Conciliation Service crippled by the withholding of 
funds for 100 jobs, the Wage and Hour Division cut by 
$1,000,000 in the salary item. 

Many protests were sent to the House Appropriations 
Committee by members and friends of the National Child 
Labor Committee and other groups concerned about the 


teported cuts to be made in vital services in the Depart- 


ment of Labor. Except for the Women’s Bureau which was 
not cut, the protests had no effect on the Committee and 
the bill with the cuts has now been reported out to the 


. House where it will be acted on very shortly. 


The elimination of the Division of Labor Standards in 
which the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch is 
located is a major blow to the administration of the Federal 
child labor provisions and strong efforts must be made in 
the Senate to restore the original amount in the budget to 
provide for continued effective functioning of the child 
labor unit. Under the House bill, it would be transferred 
to the Wage and Hour Division and its present appropria- 
tion of approximately $300,000 cut in half. This would 
necessitate a drastic reduction in staff and an inevitable 
lowering of standards in the administration of the Federal 
child labor provisions. 

Those who have worked for many years to secure ade- 
quate Federal protection in the field of child labor and 
youth employment must take vigorous action to prevent 
“economy” cuts which reduce this protection for it is just 
as much needed today as it ever was if the country is to 
move forward instead of backward in giving its children 
a chance. 

The bill will reach the Senate Appropriations Committee 
in the near future and members of the National Child Labor 
Committee are urged to write or wire to the Chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Federal Security and Labor, and Committee 
members from their states, urging the importance of restor- 
ing the full appropriation for the Division of Labor 
Standards and for the Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch. The list of the Committees is given below. 

Not satisfied with the cuts in the U. S. Department of 


Labor, the House Committee has also slashed over $61,- 
000,000 from the budget of the Federal Security Agency, 
including a cut of approximately 20% in the appropriation 
for the Children’s Bureau. Curtailing the work of this 
Agency just at the time when the importance of its work 
justifies the move to give it status as a Department is an- 
other “economy’’ measure which members of the National 
Child Labor Committee will want to protest to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 


Members of Senate Appropriations Committee 


Republicans: Styles Bridges, N.H., Chairman; Chan Gurney, S.D.; 
C. Wayland Brooks, Ill.; Clyde M. Reed, Kans.; Joseph H. Ball, Minn.; 
Homer Ferguson, Mich.; Kenneth S. Wherry, Neb.; Guy Cordon, Ore.; 
Leverett Saltonstall, Mass.; Milton R. Young, N.D.; William F. Know- 
land, Cal.; Henry C. Dworshak, Ida. 


Democrats: Kenneth McKellar, Tenn.; Carl Hayden, Ariz.; Elmer 
Thomas, Okla.; Millard E. Tydings, Md.; Richard B. Russell, Ga.; Pat 
McCarran, Nev.; John H. Overton, La.; Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Wyo.; 
Theodore Francis Green, R.I. 


Members of Subcommittee, Federal Security and Labor 
Republicans: William F. Knowland, Chairman; Chan Gurney; Joseph 
H. Ball; Kenneth S. Wherry; Milton R. Young; Henry C. Dworshak. 


Democrats: Kenneth McKellar; Elmer Thomas; Richard B. Russell; 
Pat McCarran. 


BILLS FOR A NEW FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT 


ILLS to establish a Federal Department of Health, 
B Education and Security are now before Congress. 
Hearings have been held by the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures, of which Senator Aiken is Chairman, on the 
two bills to create the Department—S. 712 and S. 140. Mrs, 
Richard J. Bernhard, Vice-Chairman of the National Child 
Labor Committee, appeared at the hearings to testify for 
the National Child Labor Committee in favor of a Federal 
Department responsible for activities designed to conserve 
and develop human resources. 


The two bills differ considerably in their provisions to — 


establish the Department. S$. 712 would confer this status 
directly on the present Federal Security Agency without 
prescribing any specific form of organizational structure or 
specific administrative policies. The National Child Labor 
Committee prefers this bill to S. 140 which would freeze 
the structure by law, because it believes that a new Depart- 
ment, functioning in a relatively new field of government 
activity and service, must be free to work out its internal 
organization and its administrative policies as experience 
dictates. It should have the right under the law creating it 
to establish such divisions and bureaus as it finds desirable 
and necessary in carrying out its responsibilities but should 
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NEW BOARD MEMBER 


MW 7" take pleasure in announcing the election of Dr. 
Arthur F. Anderson (New York City) to the Board 
o 


f Trustees. Dr. Anderson, who is Associate Attending 
Pediatrician at New York Hospital, served as a member of 
the Advisory Committee for the National Child Labor 
Committee’s study of part-time school and work programs. 
One of his special interests—and one to which he devotes 
considerable time—is preventive measures to protect the 
health of children. Adequate control of the health aspects 
of youth employment is an important protective measure 
which he believes needs to receive greatly increased atten- 
tion and emphasis. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


CTION setting forth its position on Federal aid to 
A education has been taken by the Board of Trustees 
of the National Child Labor Committee in the following 
statement: 


Believing that every child in the United States, regardless of 
where he lives, should have access to basic general education 
of a high standard and to additional educational opportunities 
in accordance with his interests, capacity and special needs, the 
National Child Labor Committee: 

1. Reaffirms its support of Federal aid to the states as a 
necessary step in equalizing educational opportunities for all 
children in all states. 

2. Will approve measures providing Federal aid to the states 
for education only if they specifically set forth: 

(a) That the basis on which Federal funds are adminis- 

tered shall respect the principle of state and local 
control of education and funds shall be expended 
through State Departments of Education. 
That Federal funds shall be so distributed within the 
states that children of all population groups share 
equitably in the funds, and that there be no reduction 
in state and local funds used for education, nor in the 
proportion of state and local funds expended for 
minority groups. 

3. Supports the principle that Federal funds shall be used 
only for public schools—but would not: withhold support from 
a bill which permits the use of Federal funds for non-public 
schools in states which now expend state or local funds for non- 
public schools for purposes authorized in the Federal bill. 

4. Endorses S. 472 introduced on January 31, 1947 by Sena- 
tors Taft, Thomas, Ellender, Hill, Smith, Cooper, Chavez and 
Tobey, which embodies these principles. 

It is understood that if S. 472 should be amended in such a 


(b) 


way that it does not conform to the principles set forth in this 








resolution, the endorsement of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee would be reconsidered. 

The National Child Labor Committee believes in the 
principle of public funds for _ schools only. However, 
its belief in the need for Federal aid is equally strong and 
it is therefore willing to accept the limited use of Federal 
funds for non-public schools, which S. 472 would permit, 
in the states which make some allocation of school funds 
to non-public schools, particularly since such a provision 
supports the principle of non-interference with state con- 
trol of expenditures. The divided opinion of the U. S. 
Supreme Court on this question suggests that attempts to 
extend state aid beyond the narrowly defined “public bene- 
fit’ area in the New Jersey transportation case might lead 
to a reversal of the Court’s opinion. 


LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


HOUGH 14 state legislatures have now adjourned, 
there are 28 still in session and bills—good and bad— 
are hanging in the balance. 


Among those not previously reported in The American 
Child is the Michigan bill to revise the child labor law 
which has passed the Senate and is now before the House. 
The bill would require work permits for all minors be- 
tween 14 and 18 for work in any occupation, except those 
employed in street trades, domestic work, farm chores, in 
the same trade in which their parents are employed or in 
any business operated by their parents, when not required 
to attend school. The work permit requirement indirectly’ 
establishes a minimum age for all employment, except as 
noted above, and with the additional exception that permits 
may be issued to unadjustable or incorrigible children when 
approval is given by the issuing official, the county probate 
judge and a representative of the commissioner of labor. 
School authorities and the state labor commissioner are to 
establish standards for employment of minors and the com- 
missioner is authorized to issue occupational approval num- 
bers to employers meeting these standards, The hour pro- 
visions of the bill would be a considerable advance over 
the present 10 hour day, 54 hour week for minors under 
18 in certain occupations. Minors under 16 would have 
an 8 hour day, 40 hour week and minors of 16 and 17 
an 8 hour day, 48 hour week. These provisions would apply 
to work in all occupations except canning and shipping 
fruit and vegetables. Combined school and work hours 
would be limited to 48 hours a week for minors under 18 
(not more than 3 hours of work on a school day, 18 in 4 
school week for minors under 16 and 4 a day, 21 a week 
for those 16 to 18). Night work would be prohibited be- 
tween 8:30 p.m. and 7 a.m. for minors of 14 to 16 and’ 
between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. for those of 16 and 17 (the 
present law prohibits night work of those under 16 be- 
tween 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. in several occupations). Devia- 
tions from the established standards and the hour regula- 
tions “shall be granted by the commissioner whenever nec- 
essary in the interests of the general public or the individual 
minor.” 


A Montana bill, killed by the House, would have set a 
14 year minimum age for any gainful occupation; estab- 
lished an 8 hour day, 48 hour week for al! minors, limiting 
the work hours of those attending school to 3 a day, 18 
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a week; and prohibited work of minors under 16 between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


In South Carolina a bill has been introduced, similar to 
a defeated 1945 bill, to establish an employment certificat- 
ing system for all minors under 18, except those working 
in agriculture and domestic service. 


Two new bills to lower standards have been introduced. 
A proposal to lower the minimum age for pinboys from 
18 to 16 is before the Pennsylvania House. In Connecticut, 
in addition to the bill noted in the February American Child 
to extend the night work hours of women and minors from 
10 to 12 p.m., there is another bill which proposes to extend 
the night work hours of minors under 16 and females in 
certain occupations (including restaurants and cafes) from 
10 p.m. to 1 a.m. 


A New York bill, awaiting the Governor’s signature, 
provides that limited certificates (now issued to minors be- 
tween 16 and 18) shall be issued to minors 14 to 18 of 
limited physical ability for specified work; it requires a 
physical examination within 3 months of the application 
for the certificate and a re-examination must be made be- 
fore a certificate for new employment may be issued if more 
than 6 months (rather than the present 12 months) have 
elapsed. 


A bill to raise the minimum age for boys in street trades 
from 12 to 14, to allow such boys to work until 7 p.m., 
instead of 6 p.m., and to repeal the provision which ex- 
empts newsboys from the after-school hour regulations 
passed in 1946 was also before the New York Legislature. 
No action has been reported. 

The school bills not previously noted include an Arkan- 
sas measure which has passed both Houses which, if ap- 
proved, will lengthen the minimum period of required 
attendance from 100 to 170 days if the school is in session 
9 months. In Minnesota a bill is pending which proposes 
to raise the school leaving age from 16 to 18 and to raise 
the grade requirement for exemption from completion of 
8th grade to ae eg of high school. A Tennessee bill, 
passed by the House but indefinitely postponed by the 
Senate, would have revised the compulsory school attend- 


‘ance law by requiring completion of high school rather 


than 8th grade for exemption from the compulsory attend- 
ance age of 16 years, and requiring attendance for 180 
days or for the full term of the public school the child 
would normally attend. 


In Washington, a bill which proposed to raise the school 
leaving age from 16 to 18, and to raise the grade require- 
ment for exemption from the 8th to the 12th grade, died 
in the House. It contained an exception for children who 
“were needed to assist in the relief of labor shortage occa- 
sioned by emergency conditions.” 

The Arizona House has under consideration a bill to 
lower the beginning age for school attendance from 8 to 7, 
to require completion of high school rather than 8th grade 
for exemption of a child before he is 16, to provide a 
minimum school term of 170 days, to require the appoint- 
ment of a state supervisor of attendance and of a super- 
visor of attendance for each county, defining their powers 
and duties, and to provide for a continuing school census. 

Double compensation to minors under 18, injured or 
killed while illegally employed, would be payable under 


the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation Act if a bill 
before the House is enacted. The present law requires 10% 
additional compensation for such minors. 


The present status of some previously reported bills is 
as follows: (1) the Missouri proposals for enactment of 
general revisions of the child labor and compulsory school 
attendance laws have been reported favorably by a House 
Committee; (2) no action has been taken on the Connecti- 
cut bill, sponsored by the Department of Labor and Factory 
Inspection, which would set a 14 year minimum for work 
in any occupation connected with the production and har- 
vesting of tobacco and regulate hours of such work; (3) the 
proposed complete revision of the Tennesssee child labor 
law was passed by the House but tabled by the Senate; 
(4) the New Hampshire bill to raise from 14 to 16 the 
age limit for full-time employment in specified occupations 
was killed by the House; (5) the New York provision to 
make permanent the requirement of farm work permits for 
minors 14 to 16 in farm service is awaiting the Governor's 
signature; (6) the attempt to eliminate all exemptions to 
the Massachusetts 16 year school leaving age was defeated 
but a proposal to eliminate the issuance of cooperative 
certificates to minors under 16 for work in manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments has been enacted; (7) both 
Michigan Houses have passed the bill which eliminates the 
8th grade exemption for children living in districts where 
no higher grade or no transportation to high schools is 
available, and which includes a provision making it possible 
for — boards to pay the tuition of such children to other 
schools. 


PLANNING FOR ACTION 


ILLS to improve child labor laws are frequently lost 
B because the organizations and groups which initiate 
thefn fail to realize that public opinion in support of them 
must be adequately and EFectively organized, Having con- 
cluded that better standards are needed, a state or local 
group all too often decides to sponsor a revised child labor 
law on the assumption that little time or work will be 
required because it is inconceivable that a measure designed 
to give adequate protection to children could meet serious 
opposition in these enlightened days. Only after the bill is 
in and the opposition begins to show its hand, does the 
sponsoring group discover that the political and selfish in- 
terests which fight better laws for children have not disap- 
peared and that nothing short of all-out statewide support 
from many organizations and individuals will overcome 
their opposition. It is then too late to organize the neces- 
sary support, for most state legislative sessions are over 
in a few weeks, and the bill is either buried quietly in com- 
mittee or is defeated easily on the floor in one House or 
the other. é 


The recently organized Richmond (Va.) Child Labor 
Committee is not going to make this mistake. The Com- 
mittee was organized last November for the express pur- 
pose of organizing a thoroughgoing educational campaign 
as to the need for improved standards in the Virginia law 
and of enlisting the support of many statewide organiza- 
tions for a bill to be introduced in the 1948 Legislature. 


The organization work was initiated by the Legislative 
Committee of the Richmond National Council of Jewish 
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Women and the Industrial Committee of the Richmond 
Y.W.C.A., which invited other organizations to join with 
them in forming a Richmond Child Labor Committee. In 
addition to the two initiating organizations, the Child Labor 
Committee is now composed of representatives from the 
American Association of University Women, the Junior 
League of Richmond, the City Federation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, the League of Women Voters, the 
Southern School for Workers and the Group Work Divi- 
sion of the Richmond Community Council. 


Several meetings have been held to outline the Com- 
mittee’s objectives, to determine what information 1s 
needed and to plan the campaign for statewide support. 

The Committee’s starting point is the existing discrep- 
ancy between Virginia’s 16 year compulsory attendance law 
and its 14 year employment law. The Committee will seek 
to remove this by promoting a 16 year employment law. 
Other standards which the Committee includes in its objec- 
tives are the 8 hour day and 40 hour week, a maximum of 
8 hours a day for combined school and work, triple com- 
pensation for injury to a minor illegally employed, better 
enforcement through larger appropriations, prohibition 
against heavy lifting, especially in agriculture, and defining 
work in agriculture where chemicals or poisonous sprays 
are used as a hazardous occupation. 


The Committee has been consulting with representatives 
of government (state and Federal), education, and labor 
in outlining its objectives. Studies have been planned to 
secure more information in support of these objectives. 
One of the studies will be a follow-up study of 364 junior 
high school students who dropped out of school last year 
to find out what has happened to them. Other studies will 
be made to obtain factual data on the hazardous or harmful 
nature of some forms of agricultural employment. 


The bill will not be drafted until the Committee, has 
assembled the information it considers necessary for re- 
vising the child labor statutes. In the meantime the work of 
publicizing the Committee’s activities and of organizing 
statewide support for major revisions of the child labor 
law is being energetically pursued. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL HEALTH 
SERVICES ACT 


EDERAL funds to assist schools to extend and im- 
F prove their health services for school children between 
5 and 17 are being sought in the National School Health 
Services Act, H.R. 1980, which has been introduced in 
Congress by Representative Evan Howell of Illinois and 
referred to the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of which he is a member. 


This bill is one which should receive the vigorous sup- 
port of all groups and individuals interested in improving 
the health of the Nation through better preventive and 
corrective measures in childhood. It is modeled on existing 
Social Security measures and is in no sense a health insur- 
ance program. It would make Federal funds to the amount 
of $12,000,000 available to the states the first year-and 
increase the funds to $18,000,000 after the first year. One 
half of the appropriation would be used on a dollar-for- 
dollar matching basis for the development of services for 
the prevention, diagnosis and treatment of physical and 
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mental defects among school children. The other half 
would be allocated to the states on a non-matching basis 
according to their needs. 


The funds would assist the states to provide more thor- 
ough health examinations for school children and to pro- 
vide the follow-up medical care needed to correct defects 
discovered in examinations. Remedial work in the areas of 
greatest need (rural and economically distressed areas) 
would receive preference since there would not be enough 
money to provide medical care for all school children who 
need it. Equitable services without regard to race, color or 
creed would be required of the states. 


The National School Health Services Act would be ad- 
ministered by the Federal Security Agency under a School 
Health Services Board comprised of the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, as Chairman, the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education and the Surgeon General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. The states would plan the services and 
administer the funds. The bill is a good example of a pro- 
gtam which overlaps the three fields of health, education 
and security and over which each Department might think 
it should have complete jurisdiction if the Department of 
Health, Education and Security were to be set up in ac- 
cordance with S. 140 described in this issue. 


The bill is sponsored by Parents’ Magazine and a com- 
mittee of citizens composed of representatives of organiza- 
tions concerned with child health and welfare. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee is one of the organizations 
supporting the bill and the Committee’s General Secretary, 
Mrs. Zimand, is a member of the sponsoring group. 


BILLS FOR A NEW FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from Page 1) 
not be handicapped by having departmental structure speci- 
fied in the law. 

Three departments are required by S. 140—a Department 
of Health, a Department of Education and a Department 
of Security—with an undersecretary in charge of each De- 
partment who is required to be professionally trained in 
his field and who would be appointed by the President with 
the approval of Congress. This could easily lead to separa- 
tion instead of coordination and integration of activities 
since each Department head would tend to become a zealous 
protector of his own Department instead of an administra- 
tive assistant to the secretary in the broad administration 
and coordination of the Department’s services. To depart- 
mentalize the administration at the top in the group which - 
should make broad policies instead of administer specific 
programs, would seriously interfere with the development 
of the Department into an efficient and effective branch of 
the Federal Government. ) 

The Committee therefore advocates the enactment of 
S. 712 which constitutes the Federal Security Agency 4 
Department of Health, Education and Security, and pro- 
vides an undersecretary and two assistant secretaries for 
general administrative work. An amendment to the bill may 
be needed to give the new Department full legal authority 
to organize such divisions and bureaus as are required to 
carry out its work but without specifications as to what 
these bureaus and divisions are to be. 


